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than two dollars. ‘The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con 
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making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c Theology, Bible 
Communism, 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. ©., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Ausiness, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovérs,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the pnnciples of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and ficentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ties are not for pl seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 


Number of members, 19. 











ONEIDA COMMUNITY, DECEMBER 15, 1873. 


CROSSING ¥ORDAN. 


[The family at Wallingford some years ago commenced a round of 
criticism, every member having asked for a benefit. An hour was 
devoted every day to the exercise. At the beginning of the 
course, J. H. N. made the following remarks, which we have 
copied very literally in order to save all their strength and earnest- 
ness, } 


N order to have real fellowship with the 
Spirit of ‘Truth, and see it go forth among 

us with power, there must be great sincerity. 
Those concerned in the criticisms ought to 
make up their minds to be very sincere one 
with another. Speak the truth in love, but 
speak the ¢ruth and the whole truth. Let us 
not make pets of one another, or be afraid to 
say what should be said. Let us have more 
respect for the truth than for persons. Let the 
truth have a good time—let the spirit of God’s 
sincerity rejoice through us—rejoice in our 
simplicity and faithfulness one with another. 
Sincerity is the main thing in a good criticism 
—-sincerity on one side, and the love of sincer- 
ity on both sides. 
should count it as a blessing—something that 


Those who receive criticism 


is going to send them forward into a good ex- 
perience. For my part, | am glad of anything 
that deepens my earnestness, and makes me 
feel more and more that the truth is my King. 
I am getting the lesson thoroughly impressed 
on my heart, that I will have no friendship, no 
love, no relatives, no father, no mother, no wife, 
no sweetheart, that shall come between me and 
the truth. ‘The truth shall come between me 
and all of them. All friendship shall be con- 
trolled by the truth. All love shall be con- 
trolled by the truth. I wiil love the truth more 
than any companion. ‘That is the way that I 
shall get good and do good by criticism. 


I suppose that what the whole world’s heart 
is longing for above all things, is love that is 
sure and perpetual—love without end. Faith- 
ful love is a very scarce article. We cannot 
obtain it in any other way than by thorough 
submission to the truth. All love that is not 
nourished by the love of truth on our part, 
and by the Spirit of truth from God, no matter 
how romantic it is, no matter how warm and 
sentimental it is, no matter how indispensable 
it may seem to our happiness. isa terrible de- 
lusion ; and the more beautiful it seems, the 
greater the delusion. Friendship and love are 
very beautiful and very enticing, but don’t try 
to get them without the truth. 
ly way to them. 


That is the on- 
We say “strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life 
(7. e. heaven), and few there be that find it.” 
We may say just as well, strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto ¢rue 
Sriendship, and few there be that find it. A 
true friendship zs heaven. We shall find the 
love that is immortal on the other side of thor- 
ough criticism, given and received all around. 
It is over Jordan, and the Jordan between us 
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and heaven is the Jordan of criticism, of truth, 
of judgment—of God's judgment. Whether 
you live or die, you must go across that Jordan, 
or you will never get into heaven. You may 
sing the old song, about “Canaan's happy 
shore,” but Canaan's happy shore is not nec- 
essarily the other side of death. We need not 
die to get there. Heaven is on the other side 
of criticism. We shall get there by exposing 
ourselves to the truth. This view changes our 
outlook considerably. But it is true as the 
throne of God, that heaven is on the other 
side of criticism. 

I am in hopes that the O. C. will get clear 
across Jordan by and by, on to “Canaan’s hap- 
py shore,” and show the world that it can be 
done this side of death. We are not over yet, 
but let us swim and help one another. What 
the world and the churches think is death, we 
have found to be criticism, and we have been 
wading and swimming and buffeting through 
this Jordan now for along while, and shall 
certainly get across. We shall get into the 
real unity of heaven, “where congregations 
ne’er break up and |friendships] never end,” 
and then “Canaan's happy shore” will be no 
more a song but a reality. 


DEFINITION OF CRITICISM. 
[Selected from G. W. N.'s Writings.] 
HE general meaning of the word Criti- 
cism is obvious, being derived from the 
Greek Avrino, signifying to discriminate—to 
separate—to judge. It is properly applied to 
the process of inspection, by which persons 
form their opinion in works of art, literature, 
science, morality and religion. It is an ap- 
plication of the judgment and taste to these 
things in such a way as to distinguish between 
the good and the bad—to separate compounds, 
and bring things to their simple elements, so 
that praise and blame, like and dislike, may 
be distributed intelligently. Hence Criticism 
may be considered as a species of Chemistry, 
doing in the higher sphere of mental and 
spiritual substances, what the crucible and 
testing apparatus do for gross matter. 

Such is a general definition of the term 
Criticism. ‘Traced out in its more specific ap- 
plication to different subjects, as to the various 
fine arts, to literature, etc., we find that many 
different faculties are employed in its opera- 
tions, and that the tests of approval and dis- 
approval vary with the subject in hand. In 
music, Criticism employs as its agent, the ear, 
and requires that the performance shall pass 
the approval of certain principles of musical 
taste. In painting or sculpture the eye is prin- 
cipally the medium of Criticism, while form, 
color and ideality sit in judgment. In litera- 
ture, there are stil] other faculties, as the love 
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of truth, the imagination, etc., that are invol- 
untarily summoned to the business of Criticism, 
whenever we read a book. 

In respect to all these departments Criticism 
is quite a natural operation of the mind, and 
is carried on continually and almost involunta- 
rily, with more or less effect, according to our 
intelligence and purpose. Whenever we have 
a feeling of pleasure at the sight of a beauti- 
ful object, or at hearing fine music, there is the 
foundation and beginning of Criticism. We 
have only to trace out and tell the reason of 
our pleasure, or of the opposite sensation in 
the case produced, to make the act of Criti- 
cism complete. 

With this view of the subject in its general 
and ordinary aspect, it will be easy to under 
stand the explanation which we will now give 
of the Soctan or Muruat Criticism which is 
practised in the Community. Observe then, 
that the faculty of careful discrimination and 
correct judgment, which is elsewhere exercised 
mainly in the criticism of literature and art, 
is with us turned to the examination of charac 
ter, We carry up the art and the uses of Criti 
cism from the range of things, to that of 
persons. What the connoisseur and the re- 
viewer do in respect to books and paintings, 
we do in respect to ourselves and each other. 

It is evident that an immensely greater and 
richer field of scrutiny is offered in the case of 
living character, with all its various phases and 
relations, than in the case of fixed objects, like 
paintings or ideas printed in books. Every 
person presents himself to us in a manv-sided, 
complex way—not as an object of sight and 
sound merely, but as a spiritual, intellectual, 
physical and social being, with whom we hold 
necessary, and often intimate relations. How 
appropriate, then, it is, that he should be the 
subject of Criticism—that we should note and 
study that in him which tends to give us pleas: 
ure, and should observe, on the other hand, 
those things which are inharmonious and disa- 
greeable. 

While the Criticism of character employs 
most if not all of the faculties which are en- 
gaged in the Criticism of other things, it also 
brings into exercise a still higher part of our 
nature—the faculty of spiritual perception. 
As human beings, we possess in ourselves, and 
present to others, all the essential beauties of 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture and romance, 
on which to exercise the discrimination of taste ; 
and still beyond this there is a fountain of spir- 
itual life, which is understood only by the 
subtle discernment of sympathy. On the other 
hand, there are vices and evils in character 
that can only be detected by the sense of spir- 
itual discord. 


Our system of Criticism, it will now be seen, 
is a system of mutual inspection of character, 
and truth-telling about one another, In practi- 
cal operation there are various modes of pro- 
ceeding. As for instance, it is customary for 
the members of the Community, each one as he 
feels moved thereto, to invite, from time to time, 
Criticism from all the other members, On 
such occasions, whoever has anything to say 
of him, either in the way of finding fault, or of 
special commendation, or of both, freely says 
it. Again, if any member manifests a bad 
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spirit, or faulty manners, or in any way proves 
annoying to the social circle, it is the privilege 
of the circle, either in public or private, to 
bring the matter to examination and seek in a 
kind spirit the reformation of the offender. 


SILENCE UNDER TRIAL. 
BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 

When words and acts, untrue, unkind, 

Against thy life, like arrows, fly, 
Receive them with a patient mind— 

Seck no revenge, make no reply. 
O holy Silence! Tis the shield, 

More strong than warrior’s twisted mail— 
A hidden strength, a might conceal’d 

Which worldly shafts in vain assail. 
He who is silent in his cause, 

Has left that cause to heavenly arms ; 
And Heaven’s eternal aid and laws 

Are swift to ward the threatening harms. 
God is our great protecting Power. 

Be still! The great Defender moves ; 
He watches well the dangerous hour, 

Nor fails to save the child He loves. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


HERE is a thoughtful farmer in our valley. 

He makes a fence that he can readily get over 
or take up and move when the need comes. He 
says if he keeps his neighbor out, he has to shut 
himself in, and furthermore he doesn’t know cer- 
tainly which way the drifting snow will blow, nor 
from what quarter the irrigating stream will start, 
or where it will run. 

I once met a teacher who was successful in the 
higher sense, and I was so fortunate as to hit upon 
his secret. He was in league with the wise and 
happy spiritual powers, and to unfold and further 
their purposes with respect to the youthful minds 
under his care was what he was trying tod». None 
of his scholars, he said, was of the common-place 
order. Every one had a peculiar tendency—faiut 
in some but marked in others—which to his mind 
was the finger of providence pointing out the path 
each was designed to follow. 
shaped to this end. 


Their studies were 
To be sure, certain things 
were essential for all to learn, but as no two occu- 
pied precisely the same point of view, it followed 
that each one’s road to an attainment differed in a 
degree from that of all others. The method that 
was natural and easy to one, he had often found 
hard and distasteful to another. He never had a 
scholar that was without a gift of some kind. He 
never had one who wasn’t a mystery. He had 
often tried to go to the bottom of this or that one’s 
mind—it was his delight to make such investiga- 
tion and he thought, too, his talent lay in this di- 
rection—but he had always failed to get there, had 
always found it fathomless. Still, he had never 
failed to make interesting discoveries which kept 
his interest keen. Life, in various forms, was 
flowing in, the source of which was visible only to 
the eye of faith. He was sure it was his office to 
see that these streams were not diverted, but made 
to run in their proper channels. 


To do this the heart has to be trained, first of all, 
and most of all—put in tone, strengthened, quali- 
fied to take the lead, in all things. No one can 
be a faithful student, in the full sense of the term, 
unless he has a tender conscience. Here isa teach- 
er that should be free from all trammels. O! make 
way for his inspiration, and the inspiration of his 
scholars! Who knows what heroes, what prophets, 
what useful workers in all fields, shall come from 
his school ? 

Your old-time professor says you must learn 
Latin and Greek and master the mathematics be- 
fore you can claim to be well taught. Not because 
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these branches are specially juicy and nourishing, 
but because they furnish the best means yet discov- 
ered for intellectual training. Herein you shall 
have the drill that is essential to clear thinking as 
well as speaking. You shall get a good hold of the 
reins of this courser, the mind, and thereafter be 
able to check it or turn it at will, or guide it 
through to the desired goal. 


But the old is giving place to the new, the world 
over. The ringing scythe of the mower, the sickle 
that r7sfed as it entered and sundered the golden 
grain of the reaper, the lumbering stage-coach— 
the horn of the driver faintly heard in the distance 
—are, every year becoming more remote. The old 
ways of thinking are changing with the old ways of 
living. Customs and theories that have held sway 
for centuries are losing their potency. So, it has 
finally come about that the wisdom of the classi- 
cal system of education is seriously called in 
question. The first step, we may call this, of a 
great reform, leading most surely to the second, 
the nature of which it is not impossible to foresee. 

One of the most interesting papers we have yet 
seen on this subject is by Prof. Wm. P. Atchi- 
son in the Popular Science Monthly for N ovember 
He says: 


‘“*The advance we have been making towards a 
truer education philosophy, based upon truer con- 
ceptions in regard to the growth and early develop- 
ment of the human mind, is pretty well disposing 
of what, perhaps I may be permitted to call the old- 
fashioned grindstone-theory of elementary educa- 
tion; the doctrine, namely, that, as preparation for 
higher culture. all youthful minds require a certain 
preliminary process of sharpening upon certain 
studies, valueless, or next to valueless in them- 
selves, at least so far as regards the vast majority 
of their recipients, but quite as needful nevertheless, 
to them as to all others who are hereafter to be 
considered as liberally educated for the indirect 
benefit their pursuit was supposed to confer. The 
accepted theory of liberal education has heretofore 
been, that it was a certain very special kind of 
training which required this peculiar preliminary 
sharpening process, and that, as the instruments 
for it, there were certain almost divinely-appointed 
studies exclusively set apart, to wit, the grammars 
of two dead languages, and the elementary portions 
of abstract mathematics. It was not and could 
not be maintained that these studies would ever be 
the natural choice of the youthful mind in the be- 
ginning of its scholastic career; rather, it was 
thought to be a prime recommendation that they 
were as remote as possible from anything the youth- 
ful mind would of itself appropriate as intellectual 
nutriment. Like medicine, the value of such dis- 
ciplinary studies was supposed to be in direct pro- 
portion to their disgustfulness ; for they were not 
food to nourish the mind withal, but tonics, where- 
with artificially to strengthen it. They were rods 
for the spiritual part, the counterparts of those 
material ones which the strong right arm of the 
ancient pedagogue wielded with such efficiency on 
the bodies of his youthful charge, and the benefit 
of both alike was not utilitarian, but disciplinary. 


“ That I may not be suspected of caricaturing, 
I will make two quotations, the first from a lecture 
by Prof. Sellar, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh: ‘The one extreme theory’ he 
says, ‘is, that education is purely a discipline of the 
understanding; that the form of the subject is 
everything, the content little or nothing. A severe 
study, such as classics or mathematics, is the thing 
wanted to train or brace the faculties; it does not 
matter whether it is in itself interesting or not. 
Read and learn the classics simply for the disci- 
pline they afford to the understanding. You may, 
if it comes in your way and does not interfere with 
your training, combine a literary pleasure with this 
mode of study, but this is no part of your educa- 
tion. As teachers, we do not care to encourage it ; 
we do not care to interpret for you the thought or 
feeling of your author. All such teaching is weak 
and rhetorical ; we do not profess to examine into 
your capacity of receiving pleasure. Accurate and 
accomplished translation, effective composition in 
the style of the ancient authors, thorough grammati- 
cal and philological knowledge—these are our re- 
quirements. The training in exactness, in concentra- 
tion, in logical habits, and in discernment of the 
niceties of expression, is the one thing with which we 
start you in life. Whether you have thought at all 
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or care to think about the questions which occupy 
and move the highest minds, is no affair of ours. 


“ My other extract shall be from an essay by the 
Public Orator of the University of Cambridge; ‘1 
conclude then,’ says Mr. W.G. Clark, ‘that the 
first subject of study must be the same for all, and 
that it is no valid objection to any subject to affirm 
that it is dry and distasteful, but on the contrary, 
a strong recommendation. It cannot be denied 
that this condition is amply satisfied by the Latin 
accidence, as exhibited in our time-honored and 
much-abused text books. * * * The question 
arises where, besides the Latin grammar, we can 
find any other subject equally dry, and by conse- 
quence as powerfully tonic to the juvenile mind, 
which recommends itself as deserving in lieu 
thereof to form the basis of education by its gen- 
eral applicability and greater fertility of after-re- 
sults. Except the Greek language, which, from 
its intimate connection with the Latin in structure 
and literature, is a necessary complement to it, and 
not a possible substitute for it, I know of none.’ 

“ Here we have the very essence of what I have de- 
nominated the grindstone-theory. I think thatatru- 
er philosophy has exploded these fallacies, and well- 
nigh obliterated that artificial line of distinction be- 
tween studies for use and studies for discipline. True 
education remains and must forever remain a disci- 
pline; but juster views in regard to the nature of 
the youthful mind are Leginning to show us that 
that discipline is of the nature of a nutritive rath- 
er than a curative process and that the disgust 
felt by the recipient for the means employed is no 
measure of their disciplinary value. We are dis- 
covering that the idea of discipline inheres not in 
the nature of certain particular subjects, distin- 
guishing them from all others which are non-disci- 
plinary, and merely utilitarian, but in the right meth- 
od of teaching all subjects ; and the question wheth- 
er at any particular period or stage of progress a 
subject is to be used for purposes of mental disci- 
pline, depends not at all upon the question whether 
it belongs to one or the other of two imaginary 
classes, the disciplinary and the not-disciplinary, 
but upon the quite different questions whether the 
study is valuable in itself and whether it is suited 
to that particular stage of the pupil’s mental prog- 
ress. If so, and if rightly taught, it will then be 
sure to be the right discipline. 

(To be continued.) 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


IV. 





New York, Nov. 29, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAK:—The evening session was 
held at Association Hall. The first speaker was 
the Hon. Andrew D. White, L. L. D.. President of 
Cornell University, who gave an address on “ Sani- 
tary Science.” He said the generations that come 
after us will doubtless wonder at what this age has 
done, but he thought they will wonder far more at 
what it has not done. Look first at the neglect of 
political studies. The case is still worse in regard 
to that great class of studies comprehended under the 
designation of social science. The only approach 
which we have to the palaces of the Old World 
are in the various hospitals and prisons and asylums 
of the New. If any one wishes to see what vicious 
methods of dealing with great social questions will 
produce, he has only to look at the great harvest of 
evil which England is, now reaping from seed sown 
three hundred years ago, especially as regards ‘he 
treatment of her pauper and criminal classes. Pro- 
vision should be made for instruction in human 
physiology, hygiene and sanitary science in all 
departments of public instruction ; in college and 
university by presenting this general instruction in 
a more extended way and by promoting investiga- 
tion; and in medical colleges by giving more special 
instruction in matters relating to public and inter- 
national hygiene, and in our departments of engin- 
eering and polytechnic and technological schools, 
and especial provision should be made in sani- 
tary engineering. When the yellow-tever broke 
out in Shreveport it was telegraphed all over the 
country that it was caused by the removal of the 
obstructions in the river above the city. That 
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statement went all over the city unchallenged. So 
far as he knew, no one thought of expressing 
doubt publicly as to the statement that the yellow- 
fever was caused by a more plentiful supply of 
water at the wharves of that city, the fact being 
that this would conduce rather to the removal of 
the causes of the disease than to the pervention of 
them. At last came information as to the real 
cause, and it was found that in that hot climate 
men had been allowed to accumulate the material 
in which disease germs arise abundantly, that the 
simplest truths of sanitary science had been ig- 
nored, and the consequence was perfectly simple 
and natural. Such ignorance exists in most sec- 
tions of the country, and even in our cities, com- 
paratively few have much knowledge of sanitary 
requirements. You will find prevailing in many of 
our country towns traditions and superstitions in 
regard to this matter that are most surprising. 
You may hear apparently intelligent people main- 
tain that after all the emanations of the cesspool 
are rather conducive to health than to disease. 
Up to a very recent period at least similar ignor- 
ance was manifested in this metropolis. To give 
an idea of this ignorance let me recall, as nearly as 
I can, a little episode that occurred in the investi- 
gation of the conduct of that branch of the City 
Administration which had the care of the public 
health. It happened that the late Judge Whiting, 
who had charge of the investigation on the part of 
the Citizens’ Association, put on the stand a young 
physician, who testified that the health officers 
or warden or inspectors were men utterly ignorant 
of the first principles relating to the public health 
which they were appointed to preserve. In order 
to refute this, the head of the Health Department 
brought on the stand, in perfect good faith, several 
of these health officers. Toward the close of the 
examination of the first one, Judge Whiting asked 
the question, “ Did you have a case of small-pox in 
your ward?” “Yes sir.” Fudge Whiting.—Did 
you visit the patient?) Witness—No sir. Fudge 
Whiting—Why not? Witness.—For the same 
reason that you would not ; that I was afraid of tak- 
ing it myself. Fudge Whiting.—Did the family 
have any care? Wéitness.—Yes sir, they were 
‘“‘high-jennecks ;”' they doctored themselves. 


As the other witnesses came in, Judge Whiting used 
this as a sort of test question—as a sort of key to un- 
lock the system and show the utter ignorance that 
prevaled in every department of it. Every wit- 
ness was asked: ‘‘Well, have you any high-jennecks 
in your ward?” Some of the witnesses thought 
they had, some thought they had not, some thought 
they had them pretty badly, some thought they had 
them in other parts of the ward. At last the Judge 
asked a witness who had been answering his ques- 
tion, in this way: ‘Do you know what the word 
high-jennecks means?” and he replied, “Yes sir, 
I do. It means a bad smell arising from dirty 
water.”’ 

Look now ata higher range. It is only a few 
years since the country was startled by the out- 
break of a malignant type of fever in one of the 
leading boarding-schools in England. The result 
was that several ladies from the most respectable 
families in the country lost their lives. The 
school had always been considered an admirable 
one. It was under the charge of a principal and 
instructors in every way worthy of their calling; 
but an investigation by competent persons showed 
that causes of zymotic disease lurked at every cor- 
ner of the edifice, and that the only wonder was 
that the disease had not come earlier and spread 
even wider. The International Commission on 
quarantine matters, that a little over ten years ago 
sat in Paris, did a great and noble work ; but its 
results have taken no such hold upon the policy of 
various States as they ought to have taken. Un- 
questionably the true theory of disease is yet to be 
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wrought out, though everything leads us to sup- 
pose, that science is at least upon the right track ; 
but unquestionably in relation to the germ of dis- 
ease, great discoveries are yet to be made. So, 
too, the relations of ozone to various diseases is a 
matter in which conquests are still to be made. 
There is a higher culture than literary study—a 
culture of thought for our fellow men, which comes 
from studies of sanitary science. If any one ob- 
ject that ‘these studies are based on physiology, 
which has led man into dangerous paths, that it is 
in fact, an unsafe study, I would simply point to 
these words: “The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” This fear is a wholesome one, 
as it is not based on mystic dread of tyranny, but 
arises from a righteous determination not to violate 
these great laws by which the Divine power, that 
maintains and regulates this universe, governs all. 

President Barnard, of Columbia College then read 
a paper on the’ “Germ Theory of Disease in its 
Relation to Hygiene.’ The ignorant, he said, had 
always attributed all events whose causes were ob- 
scure to blind chance or the interference of some 
supernatural power, and these false suppositions 
have remained even long after the vain theories have 
been thoroughly exploded. The laws of health 
and disease are as well defined as those of mathe- 
matics, and the only obstacle is the difficulty at- 
tending their discovery. Concerning epidemic or 
contagious diseases there are two theories, namely, 
the chemical and the germ theory. Thesé, Presi- 
dent Barnard illustrated by a somewhat lengthy re- 
view of recent scientific discoveries. 





On finishing the discussion of the germ theory, 
the speaker said, in conclusion, that drugs are 
already falling into disrepute, and he hoped to see 
the time when, thfough medical science, infectious 
diseases would be exterminated, and men would 
live out the time heaven intended they should, 
when the medical profession would, like Othello, 
find its occupation gone; it would be, after all, a 
glorious victory, for it would be itself that had de- 
stroyed itself. 

The last speaker was Professor Ordronaux of 
New York; State Commissioner on Lunacy, and 
member of the State Board of Charities, who de- 
livered an interesting and terse address on the 
“Relations of Hygiene to Pauperism and Insan- 
ity.” Sanitary science is, really, a department of 
religion, said he. Pauperism is a disease, as is 
shown by the absence of physical vigor, running 
through an army of paupers. The pauper is not 
only poor in purse but poor in ambition, in cour- 
age, in self-reliance; poor through and through. 
Organic disease which undermines the health, un- 
dermines also the mind, and insanity is purely a 
disease of that kind which has long been accounted 
for by superstition. It is purely a disease of the 
body, and its preventive is to live healthfully in the 
sense temperately, and not to ride hobbies to death. 
One great cause of insanity is lack of proper nour- 
ishment, and lunatics have been cured by feeding 
their systems, thus coming to full men on full 
stomachs. This idea is ridiculous, but it is true. 
This the speaker illustrated by statistics, showing 
the possible study of insanity on a physical basis. 


M. L. B. 
END. 


STEEL BARS INSTEAD OF BELLS.—Steel bars 
produce a very pure, distinct, and melodious sound, 
and possess many advantages over church bells of 
moderate size. In Germany they are in some 
measure supplanting bells in church steeples, and 
an English publication, the “ Choir,” advocates 
their general use, on the ground that while in point 
of sonorousness they are equal to the common 
bell, in certain other respects they are to be pre- 
ferred to it. Thus, their weight will be light in 
comparison with the ponderous engines they are to 
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replace. They will not burden the steeple so 
much, and consequently will give more scope for 
architectural design. Their winding and hanging 
up will not be so difficult, dangerous and expen- 
sive. They are not liable to crack, as is the case 
with bells, and are therefore adapted for use in any 
climate. They can be operated by a simple me- 
chanical contrivance. 

The cost of these bars is so low that three or 
four of them, forming a peal, whose weight would 
not exceed one hundred pounds, could be manufac- 
tured in England for fifty or sixty dollars, whereas 
three bells of the same power would cost five times 
as much. They can be made of any dimension, 
weight, or power of sound. Every note or har- 
mony can be produced more easily, and the tuning 
is obtained more precisely, than in cast bells. Of 
course these bars are also adapted for use where- 
ever bells are now employed.—Ga/axy. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M. Worpen, Eprror. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1873. 


Things go contrary, do they? The world is 
trying to roll one way and you are trying to roll it 
another, and may be you are dreadfully afraid it is 
going to roll over you! 
you and done with it. I guess I could drop into a 
hole small enough to save all my bones and let 
the thing rush. ‘That idea is original with me, and 
I have a patent on it. | have seen lots of folk who 
have been run over, and they aren't dead yet. 
They got right up and brushed their clothes and 
washed their eyes and put some arzica on their 
joints and then went straight on. 1 have had the 
thing go over me, too, and here | am. And there 
is Sisyphus who was sent to Hades und set to roll- 
ing stone up a hill for a punishment, they say. 
But I don’t believe a word of it. 


Why then let it go over 


I think he was a 
self-willed, ambitious fellow who wis trying to 
build a castle or some other big thing up there. 
If he had staid down in the meadows he might 
have built a cottage by a spring of soft water and 
had a good time. A. Bb. 


THE DEAD SEA TO BE PURIFIED. 


HE late article on the “ Heart of the Temple” 
is not entirely satisfactory. We must ac- 
knowledge the high probability of its theory that 
Christ took Ezekiel’s vision of the great river of 
living waters flowing from the sanctuary of the 
temple as a prefiguration of the all-healing power 
that was flowing from his own heart. Christianity 
itself is indeed a river of life flowing from the heart 
of Christ, of which the primary health-revival dur- 
ing his personal ministry was only a miniature. 
And in this large view it is easy and edifying to 
trace in the several stages of Ezekiel’s river as it 
expinded from a rivulet ankle-deep to a_ broad 
stream that could be passed over only by swimming, 
the outlines of the grand progressions of Christi- 
anity from age to age. But there is a difficulty in 
completing the view. Ezekiel at last runs his river 
into a strange place. Let us read his story again : 
“When the man that had the line in his hand 
went forth eastward he measured a thousand cubits, 
and he brought me through the waters ; the waters 
were to the ankles. Again he measured a thousand, 
and brought me through the waters; the waters 
were to the knees. Again he measured a thousand, 
and brought me through; the waters were to the 
loins. Afterward he measured a thousand ; and it 
was a river that I could not pass over: for the wa- 
ters were risen, waters to swim in, a river that could 
not be passed over. And he said unto me, Son of 
man, hast thou seen this? Then he brought me, 
and caused me to return to the brink of the river. 
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Now, when I had returned, behold, at the bank of 
the river were very many trees on the one side and 
on the other. Then said he unto me, 7hese waters 
issue out toward th: east country, and go down 
into the desert, and go into the sea |t. e. the Dead 
Sea\, which being brought forth into the sea the 
waters shall be healed. And it shall come to pass, 
that every thing that liveth, which moveth, whither- 
soever the rivers shall come, shall live: and there 
shall be a very great multitude of fish, because these 
waters shall come thither : for they shall be healed: 
and every thing shall live whither the river cometh. 
And it shall come to pass, that the fishers shall stand 
upon it from En-gedi even unto En-eglaim ; they shall 
be a place to spread forth nets ;_ their fish shall be 
according to their kinds, as the fish of the great 
sea, exceeding many.” (Ezek. 47: 3—10.) 

The general flow and expansion of this river of 
life is pleasant and suggestive; but what can we 
make of its termination? If Christ adopted the 
vision, as he seems to have done in what he says 
about “rivers of living water” in John 7: 38, what 
did he understand to be the final result of the all- 
quickening flood? How did he interpret the de- 
tails of its disemboguing into the Dead Sea? 

It is impossible to regard those details as having 
any literal sense, so long as we hold that the river 
is symbolical. What then must we understand by 
the Dead Sea considered as a symbol? There 
seems to be but one answer to this question. The 
Dead Sea, with its volcanic excrements and its salt- 
saturated lifeless waters, is universally associated 
with Sodom and Gomorrah, and is generally be- 
lieved to be the gulf in which those accursed cities 
were swallowed up. The special sin of Sodom and 
Gomorrah was lasciviousness. Sodomy, the most 
unnatural of vices, got its name from one of then. 
Thus the Dead Sea should naturally be the symbol 
of the terrible passions concerned in sexual vice ; 
it should represent the gulf of deepest degradation 
into which human nature is plunged by the abuse 
of its social faculties. Then we have in Ezekiel’s 
vision and in Christ’s adoption of it, a prophecy and 
pledge that Christianity shall at last pour itself into 
the gulf of sexuality and overwhelm with life and 
purity the curses which have so long made it the 
horror and shame of the world—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and very probable, whether 
prefigured by Ezekiel’s vision or not. J. H. N. 


THE LOWER DEEP. 

HE truth of the assertion often made that the 
so-called purely scientific training tends to 
atheism, is, I think, undeniable. My own experi- 
ence is perhaps a fair example. I entered the Yale 
Scientific School at the mature age of twenty-eight, 
graduating at thirty-one. My religious convictions 
when I entered were firmly settled. Belief in God 
ind the Bible, and in Communism as derived from 
the Bible, had been taught me from my childhood. 
I was forewarned of the effect of that kind of sci- 
entific education that does not practically recognize 
God’s overruling hand. I spent my evenings at 
home among God-fearing men and women; and 
yet, for the last nine months of my college life, I 
found my religious opinions were gradually under- 
going some kind of subtle change—a change not 
so much in kind as in degree. Belief in the reali- 
ties of the spiritual world seemed of less importance 
than the acquisition of scientific truth. I do not 
suppose the School would teach any such doctrine 
in so many words. Indeed, on the contrary, many 
religious forms are observed. The professors are 
most of them nominally ordained ministers, and all 
of them regular church-goers. Sunday evening 
lectures on semi-religious topics are given, and a 
weekly prayer-meeting is held. But these formali- 
ties are as powerless against the general’ influence 
of the School as an attempt to keep back the ad- 

vancing ocean tide with a broom. 
We were constantly impressed, both by precept 
and example, with the idea that the object of the 
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School was not so much to instruct us in this or 
that particular thing, as to give us thorough mental 
training—to teach us the use of tools. If we 
asked, for instance, “‘ What is the use of Analytics 
or Calculus? Are they ever employed in practical 
life?” we were told that by means of them we 
might reach absolute accuracy in engineering prob- 
lems. In cases where other people are obliged to 
depend on some “ Engineer’s Guide,” or “ Pocket 
Companion,” we could sit in judgment on such 
‘books and determine their reliability. 

But perhaps the study of geology, which extends 
through the third year, and which J found singu- 
larly fascinating, affected me more than any other 
one thing. The incontestable proofs of the great age 
of the world, the apparent evidence of the existence 
of man upon it for hundreds of thousands of years, 
compelled me to look on the Scriptural account of 
Creation, as entirely figurative, to say the least ; and 
with this entering-wedge my faith in the whole Bi- 
ble began to grow dim. 

I can account for the gradual elimination of my 
belief in God and the future life, in no other way 
than by the combined effect of the scientific mate- 
rialism of the School and a steadily increasing con- 
ceit of opinion—an almost incurable affliction of 
the college-bred man. 

It has truly been said that ‘‘ knowledge puffeth 
up.” I do not know that I was more self-opiniona- 
ted than the average college graduate, but certain 
it is, that I felt a gradually increasing confidence in 
my ability to judge for myself in all things. Al- 
n.ost before I knew it, I found myself casting about 
to see what satisfactory proofs I had of the exist- 
ence of God, and the immortality of the soul. 
While debating these matters I graduated. 

Away from school I began to look squarely at 
the great questions: Was I as a scientific student 
ready to enter the lists against such men as Socra- 
tes, Christ, Paul, Luther and thousands more, and 
really convince myself that they were in error? If 
I accept without question the conclusions of Gal- 
lileo, of Laplace, of Newton, because they were 
master minds, why not for the same reason accept 
the conclusions of Christ and Paul? But many of 
the conclusions of the great men of the past have 
been shown to be erroneous. -Where then can the 
line be drawn ? 

After much debating, I found it vain to seek a 
demonstration by a course of semi-mathematical 
reasoning. At last I said to myself, “1 know one 
thing at least. I am a better and a happier man 
when I believe in God and the Bible than when I 
doubt. Call it marvelousness or blind faith or what 
you please, I know that truth must be in the di- 
rection of this deepest and best instinct of my 
heart, and I will make a jump in the dark, if pure- 
ly scientific minds please to think of it as such; 1 
will accept God on such evidence as he pleases to 
give me, because | feel the need of him, and know 
he has done me good.” This deliberate decis- 
ion I have had occasion to look back to many 
times, but have never found cause to reverse it. 

In studying the schools in connection with my 
experience there, I can find no word of fault with 
what they teach. The enthusiasm, the thorough- 
ness, the eager search after such truth as is re- 
vealed by the microscope, the blow-pipe, the ther- 
mo-pile, the spectroscope, is most praiseworthy. 
Their fault is that they do not at the same time, and 
even first of all, start the same enthusiasm, thor- 
oughness and eager search for truth in things 
spiritual and eternal. They lay the foundation of 
education in an enthusiasm for materialism, and 
so crowd and preéccupy the mind with visible 
things as to leave no room or relish for things in- 
visible. K. 

When hard pressed, hold still and wait on God 
—wait patiently and steadfastly. Although bless- 
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ings may tarry, they will surely come in the end. 
There is a kind of emptying of self-will that must 
take place before God can work in us, and he knows 
how to take us through the process. 


COMMUNITY ‘JOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Two of our lost sheep have mysteriously re- 
turned. They show no signs of having had a hard 
time. 

—An agreeable call of a few hours on Wednes- 
day afternoon from Dr. Dio Lewis. He is ona 
lecturing tour. Two of our people went to Utica 
in the evening to hear his ideas on “ Our Girls.” 


—Tolerable skating on the Willow-Place pond. 
Saturday afternoon E. S. B., who at present acts 
the pedagogue, equipped his troop of children with 
skates and marched with them to the ice-field, 
where they enjoyed the sport until they were tired 
and hungry enough to do ample justice to the din- 
ner which was served to them at the Villa. 

—We receive letters almost every day from per- 
sons making earnest inquiries about Male Conti- 
nence, showing that it is gaining in respect abroad. 
A highly respectable lady recently wrote: “I am 
inclined to believe with you that Male Continence 
is the highest expression of civilization, and some- 
thing which is in the future to set a distinguishing 
mark between man and the brute creation; at the 
same time that it will solve the social problem as 
to women, their place in the home, society and the 
world.” 


—Just before the close of the meeting Tuesday 
evening Mr. Woolworth returned from Joppa. Be- 
ing called on for a report, he said that the men there 
were having fine luck fishing and that he had 
brought home a hundred pounds of pike and perch. 
“Tf folks will wait,” he added, “I will show you a 
pike weighing eight pounds and a quarter, which 
I caught to-day.” Soon returning, he held up the 
lusty fellow to our admiring gaze, saying, “Mr. N. 
thinks this ought to convince folks that Joppa isn’t 
a humbug.” 


—There isa pretty custom in the nursery, which 
it would do every earnest mother’s heart good to 
see. Would you think that your infant of nine 
months, who cannot yet lisp the sweet names “pa- 
pa,” “mamma” is capable of moral control—of 
discrimination between good and evil ? But so it is. 
One of the first signs of the depravity of human 
nature is willfulness, and it is astonishing how early 
this trait shows itself; but we have discovered that 
quite as early there comes an instinctive idea of 
good, which only needs training to become the helm 
which will keep these little lives in the true course. 
Only a few lessons are needed to teach an infant 
to put its hand upon its heart in reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘“ Where is the Good Spirit?” It is wonderful 
what intelligence these young things will sometimes 
show about the matter. A naughty child will never 
make this response; but as soon as the willfulness 
gives way, the little hand will strike the breast with 
vehement recognition and obedience. To instill 
into the infant mind an idea of the Good Spirit in 
the heart, we have found to be the best method of 
government. 


—How can we improve in our manner of giving 
criticism? was the subject discussed in a recent 
meeting. We should always remember that the 
main object of criticism isto help the subject ; hence 
any expression of personal feelings should be 
avoided. It is not necessary that we look solemn 
and long-faced when attending a criticism-com- 
mittee; it is not impossible that we may sometime 
conduct a session of that kind in merriment. Te- 
dious repetitions are not in good taste. If a speaker 
has nothing to add to what has been said by those 
who have spoken before him, let him say so, and 
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not make a rehash of what has once been served up. 
Some critics seem unable to get their ideas vibra- 
ting until they have gone through about the same 
formula in every case. Brevity and pointedness are 
desirable traits. Some objected to having a dose 
of sincerity prefaced by an enumeration of their 
good qualities; they rather take the pill without 
sugar-coating, and if there is anything saccharine 
to be administered receive it afterward. Others, 
however, preferred to have the bitter doses disguised 
as kindly as may be. There has been of late a 
marked improvement in the manner of giving criti- 
cism. The truth spoken in charity can never of- 
fend or wound the truth-lover. We should seek to 
justify and restore those found at fault, remember- 
ing ourselves lest we also be overtaken. 

—The following note from J. H. N. to the family 
was read the other evening : 

“ The late revelations of the strength of criticism 
in the Community have been a happy surprise to 
me. The spontaneous discussions and confessions 
of critics and criticizees have swept away offenses 
and obstructions. Hereafter criticism cannot but 
be given more wisely and received more heartily 
than ever before. The unanimous confidence and 
loyalty that surround the institution seem to be a 
sure pledge of its future vigor; and the general dis- 
cernment of its vital relation to the permanence of 
the Community makes it sure that henceforth the 
whole family will love and cherish it as we love and 
cherish our home. In this we have one good prac- 
tical answer to the question—‘ What will become of 
the Community when its founder is taken away ?’ 
With mutual criticism, honored and supreme, the 
heavens can rule this Community or any other, 
without a personal master. 

“ And our late study of Spiritualism is giving us 
another answer to the same question. 
ualism of the New Testament taught 
beginning that death is but an illusion 


The spirit- 
us from the 
that Christ. 
though he was crucified and disappeared, still re- 
mained with the church. And now the manifesta- 
tions everywhere going on, and the growing phi- 
losophy of the times, are teaching us the same thing. 
What if the founder of this Community should die ? 
would he be annihilated ? or would he be sent to 
some unknown sphere beyond communication with 
this world? would he be disabled in any way? If 
we believe the tidings of Spiritualism, either the old 
or the new, death can never interrupt my care for 
the Community. True, we have not yet seem any 
of the modern manifestations of personalities re- 
turning from the grave. Let us then sieze the op 
portunity we yet have of getting the superior bless- 
ing of believing without sight. I do not think 
Thomas was wise in saying that he would not be- 
lieve till he should see. It is wise to accept the 
testimony of others when it is good and sufficient. 
It seems to me that the testimony of Spiritualism 
to the reality of another world and its approach to 
this world, is not only sufficient but overwhelming. 
I doubt not there will soon be evidence enough for 
all the Thomases. 

“Tn the light that is upon us and that is coming, 
there will be no place for the question—* What will 
the Community do when its founder is taken away ?” 
Its founder will not be taken away beyond the reach 
of that system of telegraphy which is rapidly ap- 
proaching a perfection, fit for the final manifestation 
of Christ and all his angels.” 

—As a family we are fixed, immobile, station- 
ary ; as individuals of a family we are quite the 
contrary—fluctuating, vacillating, changeable. To 
own the truth, we have a weakness for moving. 
We never shall take root like cabbages—that’s 
sure. Almost any day you may catch us in a grand 
commotion, when a score of women and girls— 
moving is a business mostly confined to them— 
are going bag and baggage for their new quarters. 
Mrs. H. says we are like a covey of partridges ; 
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you scare one bird off her seat, when first you 
know up will start a dozen of them, flying in all di- 
rections. The other day witnessed an event of 
this kind. Lucretia, whose business it is to write, 
had a pleasant room on the east front of the house, 
which opens into the main hall and faces the chil- 
dren’s dressing-room ; her ideas were often scat- 
tered to the winds by the racket, and she pe- 
titioned for a less noisy apartment. The moving 
officials considered her request, and assigned 
her a quiet little room in the south wing of the 
building, which Phebe was then occupying. Room 
was made for Phebe in the upper sitting-room in 
Ida’s place ; Ida would move into the corridor in 
Marion’s place; Marion would move into the 
Mansard attic in Susie’s place; Susie would take 
Eliza’s place at the Tontine; Eliza would come in- 
to Helen and Carrie’s room at the head of the 
stairs ; Helen and Carrie—young and spry—would 
go into the corridor in Elizabeth's place ; Eliza- 
beth would go into the room Lucretia had vacated 
opposite to the dressing-room ; Edith would move 
from “Ultima Thule ’—a section in the western ex- 
tremity of the house—to room with Eliza. and F1- 
len would take Edith’s place in “ Ultima Thule.” 
All- 
hands-round, chasse de chasse, down in the middle, 
—back—balance and swing—a lively dance, truly ! 
Such a running up stairs and down! Sucha tug- 
ging of band-boxes. baskets and bundles! Such 
ripples of joyous laughter as echoed through halls 
and corridors all over the house, as one and an- 
other met with the salute, “Fun to move, is’nt it?” 


The plan well laid, when presto—change! 


But as moving with us consists mainly in trans- 
porting clothing, trinkets and a few “personal ef- 
fects,” to the new dormitory—heds, bedding and bu- 
reaus remaining stationary—the job is quickly over, 
The men are always ready to serve in such emer- 
gencies; but why or how the women bring about 
these great internal revolutions once in so often 
is a standing conundrum to them. One of the 
women who lately changed her abode, writes us as 
follows : 


“T am perfectly satisfied with my new room, and 
should be glad to settle down for the winter, Provi- 
dence permitting. One would hardly think it, but 
our house is so large, that changing from the east 
end to the south side. is like moving into a new 
neighborhood. Where before I looked out on the 
lawn, seminary, office-buildings, the road and the 
butternut tree, my windows now command a fine 
view of the valley south, of the hills east and west, 
of our own pleasant meadows in the foreground, 
with the mill-buildings on the one side, and the 
long. high trestle-work on the other. I watch the 
cars from our little station till they become mere 
specks in the southern landscape. My new 
neighbors, Grandmother C., who entertains every 
one with her chatty ways; Mrs. N., who provides 
the family with bedding; Mrs. S.. who provides 
the family with towels, curtains and the like, and 
Aunt S., who has in charge the chest that contains 
things to be taken “ for the stomach’s sake and of- 
ten infirmities”—I find them all very agreeable 
women. At evening some one in the room above 
gladdens the somber hours with dulcet warblings 
on a flute, and anon the plaintive tones of a viola 
can be heard from a room below. My little room is 
cozy as can be, and I have a pleasant room-mate, 
who harmonizes with me well thus far. She winds 
the clock, and I take care of the lamp, and the rest 
of the work we do alternately. Yes, | am very de- 
lightfully situated, and should. be loth to change at 
present.” 

The others have not reported themselves so ex- 
plicitly, but we have called on them occasionally 
and we judge that none of them are anxious to alter 
their circumstances; so we infer quiet times till 
spring. GITANO. 


—The following talk, illustrating to the children 
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the idea of the confession of Christ, may be of in- 
terest to some of the little readers of the Cir- 
CULAR and help them to avail themselves of this 
simple but effectual means of self-government : 


“You remember. children, what was done to you 
when you were vaccinated? Dr. Cragin scraped a 
little place on your arms till he wore through the 
skin almost to the vlood—you could see the blood. 
Then he took some virus on the point of his knife 
(you saw him take it from a sore on one of the 
baby’s arms) and put it on the place he had scraped. 
There it soon worked into the blood, and the blood 
carried it all over the body; for you know that the 
blood circulates through little veins from one part 
of the body to another, from the head to the feet, 
and from the heart to the ends of the fingers. In 
three or four days you began to feel the effect of 
this virus. Some of you were quite sick. Your 
heads ached and you were lame all over. You did 
not want to eat or play, but you wanted to lie on 
the lounge and do nothing. That was not all its 
effect. It had an effect that will last for years to save 
you from that terrible disease, the small-pox; but 
its effect to make you sick is what I have in my 
mind now. 


It was taken from a 
a filthy sore, and it poisoned your blood. Now 
what if we could find other kinds of virus, and 
those that are healthy instead of poisonous? Can 
you not imagine such a thing as being inoculated 
with a virus that would make you feel wonderfully 
well, as if you wanted to dance and sing instead of 
mope on the lounge? Well, the resurrection spirit 
that we talk so much about in the great meeting is 
such a virus, and it is already inthe blood of every 


“That virus was a poison. 


one of us. 
will try to make you understand it. 


Do you wonder how this can be? I 


“Don’t you know that the blood in your body is 
one blood? The blood that is in your hand will 
be coursing in your feet presently, and if you should 
cut a great blood-vessel in your leg all the blood 
in the body would run out. So, no matter where 
the virus is put in it will spread through all the 
blood in the body, just as when you drop the least 
quantity of milk ina cup of water it colors all the 
water. 

“Now we all have another blood in us a good 
deal finer than this red blood that runs in our veins. 
It is too fine to be seen with oureyes, andit is called 
the /‘/e. That life is one life in all of us. Our 
bodies are many; but our life is all one. Imagine 
the Community one great body, then Harley might 
be one of the fingers and George another. They 
would be separate fingers, but they would have one 
blood. So, though there are two hundred persons 
in the Community, their inside blood or life is all 
one; and so it is with all the human race—every 
man and woman and child that is living, or ever 
has lived; all have one life, and no matter where 
the virus of Christ’s spirit enters that life, it will 
be in every person. That virus was put into the 
life of men when Christ sent the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost, and it has been in that life 
ever since. But you know that the virus which 
Dr. Cragin used did not always work very much 
for some reason; so the virus of the resurrection 
does not always work very much till we believe. 
Faith makes it work in our life. This virus not 
only makes us feel bright and strong, but it makes 
us good. It clears out of our hearts everything 
that is mean and selfish. It makes us love God 


and each other. In order to give us that virus 
Christ had first to come in the flesh. He had to 
leave his home in heaven and his glorious body 
and come to the earth and take on a body like 
ours, and go through a great deal of suffering and die 
on the cross. I cannot tell you how much he suf- 
fered to get this virns, and inoculate the life of men 
with it; but what he wants now js that we should 
believe he did it, and confess it, and so give ita 
chance to work in us all its beautiful effects,”’ 
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A PLEASANT ORDEAL. 


New York, Dec. 8, 1873. 

DreAR H:—Did you ever take a Turkish Bath? 
No? 

Well, then there is one pleasing sensation you 
have not experienced. If you will go with me to 
Dr. E. P. Miller’s, 39 West 26th-street, you shall 
enjoy one. Making our wants known to the per- 
son who answers our ring we are shown into a 
long room through the middle of which are inviting 
couches, covered with white linen. On either side 
of the room are small dressing-boxes or rooms, 
containing each a mirror, a comb and brush, hooks 
on which to hang your clothes, and in some a con- 
venient sofa. In one corner of the room isa desk, 
on which is a book, in which you must register 
your name. Give your pocket-book and watch, if 
you have such, to the attendant to be locked up for 
safe keeping, and he will give you a check for your 
property. 

Now step into one of these dressing-rooms, let 
down the curtain door, and hang your clothes on 
the hook, not however till you have taken them 
from your body; people who neglect this caution 
sometimes have to be helped down. Now gird 
this linen fig-leaf about your loins, and we will 
proceed to the farther end of the room, and pass- 
ing through a door, enter an apartment in which 
are several lounging-chairs. The temperature of 
the room just left is about 70°. This is 150°. 
For a few minutes the air seems almost stifling ; but 
your lungs soon accommodate themselves to the 
unusual temperature. An attendant throws a linen 
spread over one of the chairs, in which you now 
recline. Here you are left to meditate for fifteen 
minutes more or less, then if you do not sweat 
profusely you are taken into another room 20° hot- 
ter. This heat soon starts the water from every 
pore of your body. When every duct in the skin 
has become sufficiently opened, you are conducted 
into asmall bath-room where you lay yourself upon 
a warm marble table, covered with a linen cloth. 


Your attendant now begins his labors in earnest.” 


Such a rubbing and scrubbing as he gives you 
with hand and brush will certainly remove any 
loose particles that may be clinging to you, and you 
may feel certain that everything which is left be- 
longs to you, and cannot be easily parted with. 
You now sit up and your head is given a sham- 
pooing which sends thrills of pleasure and satis- 
faction through your whole body. You now stand 
upon your feet while a spray of water from a rose 
at the end of a rubber hose, is allowed to play all 
over your body, the temperature of the water being 
regulated at will. When you have enjoyed this a 
sufficient time you are conducted into the room 
you first entered, and thoroughly wiped. Next 
wrap yourself in a sheet and recline for ten or 
fifteen minutes on one of the lounges in the room. 
You are then ready to dress, and go on your way 
rejoicing. D. E. S. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from an Agapemonistic Universologist---Refresh- 
ing Enthusiasm---The true Social Motor Discovered--- 
Love stronger than Science---Harmony made easy--- 
Comte and Spencer behind the times---The O. C. Ahead 
---Perfectionism the last product of Evolution---Thrilling 
effects of the Community h-adlight. 

——, M. F.,, Oct. 4, 1873. 
DEAR FATHER Noyes :—I have closely watched your 

Community for upwards of eight years, and have been a 

diligent reader of your CiRCULAR ‘or half that time. I 

have also repeatedly read, studied, analyzed, and I 

think, inwardly digested your exhaustive and incisive 

“ History of American Socialisms,” as well as the “ five 

pamphlets.”” And more, I have had the edifying pleas- 

ure of ample conversations with several good folks who 
directly or indirectly know a great deal about you and 
your ways, especially with one who has been numbered 
among you for many years, and who is still with you in 
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“heart and soul,” though at present “ in the world abid- 
ing.” I have also learned much—in your favor—from 
your enemies and false friends, as in “* New America,”’ 
“Spiritual Wives,” letters and editorial squibs in the 
Cazenovia and Canastota papers, in Zes/ze’s ///ustrated, 
and the Daily Graphic. And Ihave ever believed in 
and tried to live the dva/ communism of the monogamic 
family and home, as against the sophistic doctrine and 
false living of “ Jndividual Sovereignty!” with its un- 
scientific and anarchical “ variety” and “ promiscuity’— 
in fact, its irresponsible free-love in mixed society ; 
have successfully practised male continence for years, 
(was married six years ago); and have always been 
quite hygienic in my habits, living on a simple, but gen- 
erous sub-vegetarian diet ; no alcohol, no tobacco, not 
any narcotic or stimulant, except an occasional cup of 
tea after fatiguing work; fresh air, semi-weekly baths 
and frequent ablutions, constant employment of mind 
or of body, long walks and rambles, regular hours, plen- 
ty of sleep, and social recreation being the physi-ians 
which have hitherto kept me in excellent general health. 
But above all, through all, more than all, comprehend- 
ing all, indeed, all in all, mv religious nature has (unless 
I am sadly mistaken been ever kept fresh and gently en- 
thusiastic, often highly revivalistic, through all my mani- 
fold experiences. To many mere “religionists” or 
“ non-religionists ”” about me, I may, undoubtedly, ap- 
pear very far indeed from “the kingdom.” But those 
who know me best have, I think, a somewhat different 
tale to tell. The fact is, PERFECTIONISM has been at 
least my asfirational religion for over twenty of the 
thirty-six years of my life. I had, through the agency 
of various providences, grown (no matter how green or 
immature) into the cardinal conception, and more or less 
the life, of Salvation from Sin, even before I happened (?) 
to come across a few of the highest-toned English 
“ Agapemonists,” who were the very best and holiest 
people I had ever met, spite of the vile virulence with 
which thev (in common with their less developed, 
IJamable brothers and sisters) were afterwards assailed 
and dispersed. My Agapemonic conversations, cogita- 
tions and religious exercises (though I never aspired 
to become a member of the Community, nor even visited 
“The Abode’), colored my whole after life; and what- 
ever the faults and errors, and, it may have been, the 
Jesuitism, blasphemy, and carnality of some, even of the 
leaders of those religious Communists, I have ever since 
grown more and more toward the full conviction that 
mere political, or social, or politico-social communism 
(of Paris, Cartagena, &c. !) or communitism (vide His- 
tory of American Socialisms !) rasnot succeed, because 
of its inherently non-religious, non-unifying, disobedient, 
querulous, negative, destructive, everlastingly fault-find- 
irg individualistic taint ; even were Congenial Labor, 
Complex Love and Marriage. Male Continence, and 
Free Criticism introduced therewithal ; as even under 
these blessed modifying circumstances (supposing it 
possible even to introduce them into such a Community) 
I fully believe that envy, jealousy, willfulness, incon- 
tinence, free cavil, and very probably free fighting, if 
not free murder, would, sooner or later, sprout up as 
rank, poisonous weeds, and choke and kill the nascent, 
spiritual plants. Neither have I any more faith in the 
success of Swedenborgian or Spiritualistic attempts at 
Communal Life and homes, as affinity-hunting and ir- 
responsible free-love will ever militate against them ; 
and conflicting instructions and commands “ from the 
spheres’ (mostly the consummate impostures of vile, 
but highly-magnetic “ mediums,” always jealous of each 
other’s influence and power), will ever stultify and bring 
to nought all such enterprises. Only a high-toned re- 
ligion, unifying in its very nature and in all its tenden- 
cies, can and will ever succeed. Whether there is more 
than one expression of such a religion, is the great ques 

tion. I know that yours is such, And (“sic magnis 
componere parvam,”) IT know that mine is the same as 
yours in vital, practical essence, though its external as- 
pects, to my consciousness, may be of quite another 
type. In fact, philosophically, scientifically, aesthetically, 
socially, religiously (if not “theologically) considered, 
my religion is yours ; your Perfectionism is mine; my 
Resurrection and Salvation from Sin are yours ; your 
Kingdom of Heaven and Millennium are mine. On the 
four grand “ restorations ’’ of God-communion, sex-rec- 
tification, labor-attraction, and disease-and-death-abo- 
lition, we are ove in virtual, actional essentials, however 
different our theological sanctions and interpretations of 
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the said great doctrines may be. And of course in all 
the working details of your Communal life, from the 
merest voluntary handi-work to your high walks (high- 
est of all on earth) of criticism, sexual morality, stir- 
piculture, and subsequent man-culture through life, we 
are one without the slightest divergence, “in full com- 
menion bound.” 

And O! what good has of your Community done 
me where I am! The very fact that there is eve such 
a “ Zoar ’—one such a “ city on a hill,” —oe such a bea- 
con-light—one such a MODEL in the wide world !—how 
it has constantly fanned my religious flame, ever keep- 
ing the hearth warm for the dear welcome of all good 
thoughts, feelings, and actions! How it has confirmed 
my faith in the ever-possible conquest of good over 
evil! How it has exalted my hopes of the now sav! 
fates of labor, love and marriage! How it has ele- 
vated my ideas of the great moral Mrs. Grundy, public 
opinion, discipline, conventionality, police, 
legislature, judicature, executiveness, government of 
the possible future—FrEE CrivicisM In Love! How 
it has made me happy—glowing all over with happiness 
in the midst of much misery, and more than ever ready 
to ameliorate surrounding despair as far as I can! How 
it makes unattractive labor (unattractive fer se) conge- 
nial; and poor, weakly, sickly love, rich, strong, and 
healthy! How it sharpens my criticism of willfulness 
selfishness, grabbingness, “pure cussedness!’’ And 
yet how at the same time it broadens my charity toward 
all, even toward myself, especially toward those who are, 
like myself, struggling through much error, sin, and 
even crime, into the light! Whenever I feel a little 
weak, weary or wicked, I close my eyes, and lovingly 
think of your blessed little heaven on earth, with its 
magnificent certainties, probabilities and possibilities— 
the glorious rainbow of religion spanning and enhalo- 
ing it all! And my eyes having thus been “ bathed in 
the light of a new morning,” I straightway “see all 
things new” about me. Each and everytime I am thus 
exercised, the contemplation actually makes a poet all 
at once of me—a poet who 


military, 


“hath the child’s eye in his soul, 
And sees all new.” 


Yes, I then (and the spell is on me now), see all my 
friends and neighbors, and every stranger | meet, as 
men and women of infinite possibilities for good, and 
not as trees moving to and fro in the limbo of spirit- 
blankness ! 

I had, long before the publication of your book, 
studied, analyzed, and digested various accounts of the 
African, Asiatic, and European Socialisms, rudimentary 
and advanced, from the earliest period to the present 
time, as well as of the most prominent American ones 
treated and zot treated of in your work, not overlook- 
ing the aboriginal communism of primitive America and 
of the Pacific Islands: and all this, after, and pretty 
thoroughly disciplined by, a twenty years’ study, with 
more or less interruption, of the whole series of the 
positive sciences (in the light of the “classifications” of 
both Comte and Spencer) as well as of the ‘“ positive,” 
metaphysical, theological, and universological (Andrew- 
sian !) philosophies and politics. I state this, not, I hope, 
from or with any egotism or even mere egoism, but in 
order to show you that I have not hastily arrived at the 
deliberate chronicling of this my “ testimony,” which I 
am willing to speak “right out in meeting ” anywhere, 
to wit: While I believe that Sociology is at the head 
of the Positive Sciences ; that ethics and religion are 
far above Sociology; and that Religio-moral-scientific 
Communism is the flower and fruit of all science, art, 
philosophy, ethics, polity, and religion, I believe in 
the same breath (contrary to Comte and Spencer) that a 
high social system—a true Sociology—aye, in the light 
of O. C., the very present PERFECTION of Sociology—is, 
and I would almost say, has, since the days of down- 
right savagery, ever been, theoretically and practically, 
easier, far easier of attainment, than many of even the 
minor arts and sciences, aye, even trades and occupations, 
by folks of real aesthetic, scientific, business and working 
capacities, And the right class of people, on different 
planes, in different countries and ages, has always existed, 
by the tens, the hundreds, the thousands and the mil- 
lions. 7Z%e difficulty is, and ever has been, to bring them 
together. I say that as love (the more religionized the 
better), has always been the greatest and most diffused 
power in Humanity; let us have this rightly guided, and 
it will accomplish what mere intellect or taste, or in- 
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dustry will ever fail to perform. And the world must 
see this: indeed, it is fast coming to believe it, and, in a 
few spots, to realize it. And when love takes her 
throne, intellect, taste, and industry are at once infilled 
with a new life; and they, with Aealth, wealth, and 
happiness, do \eal homage and fealty and courtier ser- 
vice to their queen, and the Kingdom of Heaven is 
straightway there !—We cannot afford to wart until Hu- 
MANITY is fer/ect before organizing Groups—Communi- 
ties Of PERFECTIONISM, and crying—constantly crying, 
to the undeveloped world surging beneath us in sin and 
sorrow—“ Come up higher! Come up higher!” And 
this your Community, far excellence, has done. It has 
“learned to labor,” but of to over-wait, spite of the 
Comtes and Spencers and the whole host of mere “com- 
mon-sense evolutionists ; and for this Revivalist REVo- 
LUTION of yours—this Keligious “ Enthusiasm of Hu- 
manity,” (nothing /ess or more than a citadel vantage- 
ground in the wide field of evolution, after all) the 
noblest men snd women of the world so bless you, 
THE VERY FLOWER OF HUMANITY, to-day! I know 


you will not construe ‘iat as flattery: you will take it as 


an honest, earnest, downright, well-reasoned-out decla- 
ration of my inmost feeling and belief. s¢& & 


——, Va., Nov. 26, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I here return you my grateful 
acknowledgments ior sending me your paper the 
past year, and I shall be very glad to have it continue 
if you are willing to send it. 1 have read every 
number of it now for several years, and feel almost 
as if | were personally acquainted with you all. 
I] should miss the paper very much if it stopped its 

pleasant weekly visits. Respectfully, £. D. Ss. 


——,, Wts., Dec. 2, 1873. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—The gratuitous favor of your 
valuable paper for the past five months, | deeply 
appreciate, and thank you for, and would kindly 
ask a continuance of the same. I have read 
with interest, J. H. N.’s “ Home Talks,” and other 
articles; in fact the CiRCULAR asa whole I am 
more than pleased with, and wish I had more than 

thanks to offer in return. 
Yours for truth and progress, N. M. 


——., lowa, Nov. 26, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—Your notice to subscribers 
warns me that the time has come if I desire 
the benefit of your paper for another year, to make 
my desires known. I therefore take this opportu- 
nity of saying that I desire with all my heart to re- 
ceive what instruction I can, in the right way, 
and I know of no paper but the CIRCULAR to give 
advice and instruction. 
address. 


Please continue it to my 
Yours truly, Ww. P.M. 


——, N. F., Dec. 2, 1873. 

EpITOR CIRCULAR :—Permit me to thank you for 
sending me the CikCULAR the past year free. | 
find much good reading in it. Of course 1 cannot 
sanction your theory in regard to the Second Com- 
ing of our Savior, the Son of the living and true 
God; neither do I believe in your theory of mar- 
riage; but so far as you are striving to live a higher 
jife, 1 say Amen. If it would not be asking too 
much, I should be pleased to have the CircULAR 
continued another year on former terms. 


Yours truly, j. B. 


——.,, Mo.. Nov. 29, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—I feel as if God had blessed 
me for the past few weeks, and I praise him 
for it. I have just been reading J. H. N.’s talk, 
Sowing to the Spirit. \t showed me just the 
ground on which I had ought to stand. At one 
time in my life I was a chronic grumbler, that is, 
I found fault with everything that was not a pleas- 
ure to me; especially when I was cutting down 
trees, splitting out rails, ploughing on stumpy 
land, and everything that tried my patience. But 
thank God, I have learned patience, and by work- 
ing hard I see there is a pleasure in having a 
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pretty good crop, or at least a crop that will carry 
us through if we are prudent. And I take pleas- 
ure now, whereas | found fault before. If it was 
disagreeable and hard when I was working, it is 
pleasant now to think that my work did amount to 
something. And I thank God for it. 1 am trying 
to sow to the Spirit. 1 find a great deal of pleas- 
ure in it, and I also find a great deal of up-hill 
work in it too, but it will produce a glorious harvest 
in the end. I am bound to reach that glorious 
harvest if I do have to struggle for it. 1 find I am 
blessed with a better spirit every day, but I have to 





work hard against old human nature. The flesh is 
weak but the spirit is willing. 
Your brother in Christ, E. B. B. 


——, Pa., Dec. 1, 1873. 

DeEAR CIRCULAR :—Your welcome face has vis- 
ited me in my quiet retreat, during the last year, 
and I have never perused it without meeting with 
something in its pages which has benefited me. 
If 1 might be permitted to give a word of criti- 
cism, it would be that in my opinion, you do not 
give prominence enough to your mode of living 
and the benefits to be derived from communisti¢ 
life. If Communism is the true form of govern- 
ment, and the form in which the highest type of 
manhood and womanhood can be developed, then 
it is very important that your fellow-men should 
know it. And how can they know it, unless you 
who are its representatives, make it known to them, 
either by tongue or pen? Think you Christianity 
would ever have been the power it is to-day, had 
not its most choice spirits gone forth through all 
the earth, burning with the divine idea of bringing 
humanity to the feet of the Crucified One? And 
this is true not only of Christianity, but of every 
reform which has had any great power in the 
molding of the world’s destiny. 
for truth wherever found, 
Christian ground,” 


Being a seeker 
“On heathen or on 
I shall hope to peruse your 
paper, during the coming year, with the same 
pleasure and profit as in the past. 


I am fraternally thine, G. B. 


MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE. 


What's the use of always fretting 
Over ills that can’t be cured ? 

What's the use of finding fault with 
What we know must be endured ? 


Does it make our burdens lighter 
If we grumble ’neath their load ? 
Does it make life’s pathway smoother 
If we fret about the road? 


Better use our time, than fill it 
Full of sighs and vain regrets 

Over some imagined blunder— 
As does he who always frets, 


Storms will follow every sunshine, 
Grief be mixed with every joy ; 
And ‘tis best that it should be so— 

Gold's too soft without alloy. 


“Half our trouble’s our invention,” 
We're to blame for half our strife; 
Then if life is what we make it, 
Why not make the best of life ? 
—The British Workman, 


MUSICAL STONES. 





A correspondent of Mature writes that in roaming 
over the hills and rocks in the neighborhood of Kendal, 
near Lancaster, England, which are composed chiefly of 
limestone, he had often found what are called “ musical 
stones.” They are generally thin, flat, weather-beaten 
stones, of different sizes and peculiar shapes, which 
when struck with a piece of iron or another stone pro- 
duce a musical tone, instead of the dull, heavy, leaden 
sound of an ordinary stone. The sound of these stones 
is in general very much alike, but sets of eight stones 
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have been collected which produce when struck a dis- 
tinct octave. The new French scientific weekly, Za 
Nature, copies the communication from its English 
namesake, and brings forward some additional instances 
of the same phenomenon. It tells of a performer who 
played musical airs on rough flints suspended by silk 
threads, striking them with an iron rod. We are also 
informed of the accidental discovery of musical proper- 
ties in a stone fountain at the French Institute. A dis- 
tinguished musician, A. Elwart, having struck it with 
the palm of his hand, elicited “a musical sound corres- 
ponding with extreme precision to the perfect accord 
major of /a natural.” The fountain in question is in 
the grand court of the Institute. 


But a still more singular phenomenon is the ‘ musical 
sand” of Jebel Nagus, a sandy hill lying to the west of 
the mountain usually called Sinai. According to Cap- 
tain H. S. Palmer, an English traveler, the sand of this 
hill possesses the marvelous property of giving out 
musical sounds, whenever it is set in motion. The san- 
dy slope is two hundred fect in height, the sand being 
very much the same as that of the desert around. When 
any considerable quantity of this sand is set in motion, 
it is seen to move in undulations, and simultaneously a 
singular sound is heard, which is first feeble but may be 
heard at some distance when it has attained its maxi- 


mum intensity. 


This sound is not easily described, It is neither me- 
It might be compared to the sharp- 
est notes of the Alolian harp, or to the sound produced 
by forcibly drawing a cork over wet glass. The phenome- 
non attains its greatest intensity during the day in sum- 
mer, when the sun is hottest and while the wind blows 
from the northwest. 


tallic nor vibratory 


Captain Palmer has observed it 
on all sides of the hill, and the only differences he has 
found are such as depend on the direction of the wind. 
—Galax V. 


THE NEWS. 


The Erie Canal has been re-opened and it is hoped 
that the great majority of loaded boats detained by the 
first ice will succeed in reaching the Hudson, 


On Tuesday, Dec. 8th, the Atlantic cable reported a 
fog in London at two P. M., so dense as to cause an en- 
tire suspension of traffic. The streets were filled with 
men and boys bearing torches to light pedestrians on 
their way. 

Professor Agassiz has been seriously ill from over- 
work in lecturing and organizing his various scientific 
projects and institutions, ‘The latest reports pronounce 
him out of danger, but his physicians have ordered him 
to suspend all mental labor for the present. 


Marshal Bazaine has been convicted on all the charges 
against him in regard to the capitulation of Metz, and 
Aiter the verdict 
the judges all signed a recommendation to mercy which 
was immediately laid before President McMahon.  Ba- 
zaine was greatly agitated when he heard the decision of 


sentenced to degradation and death. 


the court 

The present session of Congress will have enough to 
do if but a portion of the flood of bills which is now 
pouring in receive any notice whatever. Up to Mon- 
day, Dec. 8th, or during the first week, 500 bills have 
been presented. ‘The salary question, on a bill from a 
Special Committee, is provoking a lively discussion with- 
out much prospect of any very satisfactory solution of 
this vexed question, Secretary Robeson appeared be- 
fore the Naval Committee and asked for an appropri- 
ation of $5,000,000 to meet the extra expenses caused 
by our present relation to Cuba and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 


John C. Underwood, United States District Judze for 
the District of Virginia died at his residence at Wash- 
ington on Monday, the 8th, aged 65. Judge Under- 
wood filled an important position during the days of the 
war and reconstruction, and his zealous and unflinching 
support of the Government made him many bitter ene- 
mies among the rebel sympathizers. He was born in 
Litchfield, Herkimer county, New York, graduated at 
Hamilton College in the class of °31, after which he 
took up the study of the law. In 1861 he accepted a 
position in the Treasury department and soon after- 
ward received trom Mr. Lincoln his appointment as 
Judge of the U. S. District Court of Virginia. 
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The difficulties between the United States and Spain 
in regard to Cuban affairs seem to be in a fair way to be 
amicably settled. The Cuban press has decidedly mod- 
erated in tone, since receiving peremptory orders from 
the Home Government in regard to delivering up the Vir- 
ginius. The loud bluster of last week has given place 
to a surly congratulation that the United States Govern- 
ment has so far reduced its demands that they can be 
admitted without loss of Spanish dignity and honor, 
The protocol of Secretary Fish, and Admiral Polo, the 
Spanish Minister at Washington, has been accepted by 
the Home Government at Madrid and officially signed. 
The Spanish Government has notifiec the authorities at 
Havana that unless their orders were immediately 





obeyed the island would be considered as in a state of | 


insurrection and treated accordingly. ‘This, in connec- 
tion with the fact that the wealthy planters and slave- 
holders of Cuba doubtless realize that war with the 
United States involves the entire destruction avd loss of 
their immense wealth, has had the effect to quell the 
blood-thirsty uproar started and fostered by the Casino 
de Espana. Our Navy Yards are still pushing the work 
of fitting out gun-boats, monitors and all classes of war 
vessels, both for home defense and possible offensive 
operations in the West Indies. Several U. S. men-of- 
war have arrived at Santiago de Cuba and report that 
the one hundred survivors of the Virginius massacre are 
doing well. The Spanish iron-clad Arapiles is still de- 
tained at the Brooklyn Navy Yard ; the accidental sink- 


ing of a coal barge loaded with 300 tons of coal in front 
of the dock-gates effectually bars her egress for several 
days, to the intense disgust of the Spanish officers, who 
suspect something more than mere “accidents” in the 
numerous delays which occur. 


A Physician, wishing to instruct his pupil in the mys- 
teries of medicine, took him to see a patient who was 
confined to his bed. “ Sir,” said the physician to the 
sick man, “ You have been imprudent; you have eaten 
oysters.” The patient confessed that he had. When the 
physician returned home, the pupil asked him how he 
came to discover that the man had eaten oysters. 
“Why,” replied he, “I saw some oyster shells under 
the bed.” 

Shortly after this he sent his pupil to pay a visit to the 
same person; but he soon returned, saying that he had 
been turned out o' the house. ‘ Why so?” asked the 
physician. ‘Simply, sir,” replied the pupil, “for say- 
ing that Mr. A. had been imprudent—that he had eaten 
a horse.” “A horse, you blockhead! and how could 
you say so?” ** Because of the symptoms, sir.” ‘ What 
symptoms, you ignoramus ?” “ Why I saw a saddle and 
stirrups under the bed !”—Z xchange. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

HE CircuLar will always be sent to all who 

wish to receive it—as gladly to those who are 
unable to pay its nominal price as to those who in 
some degree voluntarily share with us the burden 
of its publication ; but we earnestly desire that it 
should not go to any person who does not care 
to read it: and as it is probable that some have 
sent for it during the year from simple curiosity, 
or on the recommendation of friends, or for other 
reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we 
hereby give notice, as is our annual custom, that 
the CIRCULAR will be sent after Fanuary 1st only 
to those who shall previously renew their subscrip- 
tions. Those who have prepaid for a term beyond 
January Ist, as well as those who have quite re- 
cently applied for the paper, are of course excepted 
from this notification. This rule makes its neces- 
sary for many old subscribers and well-tried friends 
to write to us—even those to whom we might safe- 
ly send the CIRCULAR, with the assurance that it 
would be appreciated. 

Our readers may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CIRCULAR /ree/y, as heretofore, and 
that the discrimination used in this notice is only 
such as seems to be necessary to protect us from 
needless expense. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
Price 25 cts. 


out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. 





De. 15, 1873 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-T'wist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, (T] 


Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and ‘Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, {M] Onerpwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 
The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


678 pp. 8vo. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’”’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’ and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ ‘Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. €.,’’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


They 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico, 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
Price. 
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